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Old and New Routed from Theory to Practice ' " • 

Sheldon H^. White 
• • Harvard University 

This conference was intended to ^fipster ^Jjran^ations fror theory to 

f 

Bi^ucational jgractice. The "theory" side of the meeting deal costly with 
psychological studies of information processing; the "practice" side dealt 
with the teaching of beginning reading. The conference was 5pec^.alized. 
It sis not deal with all of the research tThat might be presumed to bear 
upon education nor did it deal with all of the subjects and goals contained 
within schools. Put our discussiorvs were directed towards a linkage betSreen 
research and practice that ought to be imp0r^nt>4f any is. Onp kind of 
theory that education obviously needs is theory about how buioan learn. 
And one kind of practice that is central and archetypal in education is 

the teaching of beginning reading. 

*• - * • 

The conference went well. It was beautifully managed. The papers 

* 

Wpre substantive and interesting. It feel that I have^I^rned a great deal 
frcm thfi» presentations and could rest well content w^th the experience of 
this aeeting. But, unh^pily, it is my role as a discussant ^o seek cut and 
bring up tor d^cussion the central issues of the ineeting. One of the things 
this leads one to do, in practice-, is to look for snail signs of tension 
or discoaifort, in order to try to identify the t<^ics and the issues that 
create exciteaent. ^ • , 

^ Let tte cpaickly recall some events that seeded 4;o aie to be ^'critical 
incidents* during 'the conference: 
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' — 'Jhe fir^t cajtte >fben one of o^-;r speakers Vas outllnina his recent 
research^cn word perception. The report was technical and^.detuilcd, berause 
Htuch cui^ent work on inforr.dtiGn-processing depci^nds on rat^iCr refined "experi- 
ments directed to-wards the differences anong rather sophisticated th«^02*xes. ^ 
Tlierc was a br^ak in the presentation for so!ne di^cucsion and Shirle>;,,,-.^Kkson 
interposed a question, •^Why ar^ yotJ telling me this? What do^ any of this- 
have to do with the classroom?" The questiorr had an inif^S^te impact. As 
soon as It waa ashed, you, did suddenly wonder about whi3t->,-jexactly, teachers 
were supposed to get fron a blow-by-bluw portrayal of the technicalities of 
cognitive research. The question was- aimed at a specific speaker but it 
went towards a major ajseuniption go^/erndng the meeting as a whiole. How do ^ 
teachers and researchers benefit when each listens to a blow-ljy-bla^- acgDVint. 
of the other's very different activities? Teacher-researcher conferences 
are c<mdd^ and cocmonly polite. Blunt, confronting questions are rot often 
he^rd in the asidst of then. * Why not? The intimidation of the professional 
by the acadenic? The fear that, if the c^estion^is asked, SOT^^ind of bubble 
will Aurst? - ^ * 

— If the first 'critical incident led one to wonder about how meaningful 
theory is for practitioners, the second critical incident was even ©ore ' ' 
direct and forceful. In Prank Smith*s presentation, he said flatly tha% ' 
he has sotec real skepticism about whether theoryv can Se translated into 
pract^e in any genuine way. Ke pointed out that attenipts to translate 
theory into practice usually rest upon forced axui oversimplified reasoning:* 
^egregious overgeneralization-, •'the overlookring of important issuesj^, 
and •'the confusing of cai^ses with* consequences". It is quite *cocTOn^nowad4ys'r 
as w# all know, for researcTiers to procl^isi that they have derived^ principl'e 



^or education or, alternatively, for innovators ji ri educ at ion to decide that 
their new purocedures^ rest firml*/ on current research, Shith is,^ in effect;*, 
arguing that if >tfO exan:ne nany of th'> advertised linkages between research 
and practice we will often find 'that th**y arc unreal. The translation is 
ivalid on the research side, on the educaticmal «ide. Or both, Qo r'esearchcrs 

offer only convenient rhetoric for practitioner^? 'Is there an alive and 

♦ • » 

vital connection between r*?search and practice in education? 

- r ' 

— A third sort of perturbation arose twice during the conferertcc, when 
instances were given of. research work that seemingly had mulicatior.s foi 
education but that had been soriehow ignored in practice. De^^ter Flefcher 
spoke as thfe "ancient mariner", recounting his experience with the develop^ 
Bent of a coctputer-assisted method of instruction in beginning reading- 
Itiat developoent ' progrisj had achieved less than fond fantasy might have 
inagined at- the beginning- But, nevertheless, it had soae success and tliat 
revard it received for its success was that it w^^disbanded- There are 

' . 7 ^ - • 

not, apparently, continuations and explorations/of the developoent- ef for-t 

in the practice of education. Why not? And Douglas Ellson presented his 

survey of innovations" in education that had shown, proven positive effects 

in evaluation studies- There have been many, many efforts fo.put forth 

innovative or coo^nsatory educational^ programs in recent years- These* 

programs have been'' eva^luated and the general, easy, susnary that most people 

carry aroun^J in their heads Is that Nothing Works". Yet Professor Ellson 

« 

*ha» carefully sifted through evaluation reprots and he finds a small body 
of studies wehre the evaluations' were of acceptable scientific qiaality 
and vhere the data- seess to say that sooethjng did, indeed, %#ork. Now in 
these cases »e seemingly have instances of research %#ork that is not remoted 



frofn ^ucationV off. in the cloudleris of theory, L'jt fhnt consis^td m deron- 
stratioii and 'develcp«r.t effprts in educfetaona^l prca#tice. The work shows 



signs of success but^ somehow, nobody 'seenss to 'care. Why not? Isn't innovation 
-in education a real issue? Isn't ^^etter education an issue? ' 

— And now/ fourth and l^ti /we^cara resnarke ttiat sagq^L that we feav r 

/ - - ' • ^* " \ . 

,all bd fidiling while "Rcme burns., Frank -Sntith ij^ his talk stated that he 

has deep doubts about the ultinate? consequence of thejspe^trura of efforts 

represented at the conference. He ^rgued 'that if we were somehow to solve 

- • ' . ' * ,* • 

all^of the problems that have been placed upon the conf'erenc^ table that 

flight not make such differences for toerican literacy. To solve our national 

r€>^ijig prc^lens we asight have to think ^x>ut questions o^^r than those 'of 
' X • - 

\ 

cognitxon, in^tiiiotilonal design, claswoon practice We might have to add^^ss 
questions <5f social statqs, social %istribution, politics and society- And 
Elsa Bartlett presented a disturbing analysis of current innovative curricula 
in begiimiog reading. Built int<ythe educational innovations she sees a 
trackings structure^ a higher level of instruction for the more well-off child 
and a lower level of instruction for the child of lower social status, finbedded 
in these two' l^t reraarks there .appears to be a kind of ^higher cr^tioisni*' of 
the conference,' arguing Jiot that its methods are limited b\^ that its goaLs 
^^^gf^ even slightly mischievous. The more limited version of this - 
higher criticism would assert th^fthe technicalities of bfetteting reading 
instruction are largely irrelevant to the i^rovefilmt of education. Teachers 
know how td teach reading 'and haye been proving that for centuries. When 
they don^t suq^eed, there are problems yith access, not with method. A * ^ 

mtrongttr version of \he higher criticism would argu^ that the "reading problem* 

•r 

Id A^^rican "»c>>ooIs really arises out of ppor social arrangement^, perhaps as 



a, result of^litical arrangmcnets* that create a conspiracy of Ihe have^ 

against the have' nets..- Conferences sjch^ this one arc diversionary. Tney 

seduce one^into obsessina at>out technicalities rat,her* than worryinfj about 

social injuj^tice. They are part' of the problem, not part of the clnr.vor. * 

Science is the opiate Q^the scientist. * * 

. The above foilr items. constitute my private •list of the '-critical inciden 

arising during the' meeting. They seeded critical because they wefe all denia 

In smaller and larger ways, of the basic an<I i)ptinistie prenise on which the 

meeting i^a 2 establishcd--th^t -basic research is rclevant'and 'holpful to 

education. In selecting these incidents, I have undoubtedly magnified th^. 

Xfter all, if individuals were really and totally persuaded that this kinq 

of .interchange is irrelevant or hanaful it is doubtful that, tkey would hav** 

"A 

consented to par^iciapte. But the incidents do tring to the .surface 'doubts, 
doubts' that are^an undercurrent in many meetings of' this type. It might be 
helpful to try to explore what they mean. ^ 

Older Assumptions of Educational psychology • . . ' • ^ 

. Dr, Marie Clay's addr^s to the meeting w^s helpful • in that, in two 
distinct waysj^she set forth what one might call a dev^lopoental persp^ptive 
embodied in her. \#ork. One in^xsrtant 'feature of a develc^ental perspective 
Is the recognition that the work o5 the psychologist is'* directed towards 
organised systems. Organized systema maintain their integrity through. a ' . 
strategic balance of vital processes. They are not free to learn, adapt, 
or change in any^ld wa^v-^ey can only modify their behaviors in some way' 
consistent with that vital strategic balance Write, 1976). Dr. Olay noted 
at the outset of her rejnarks that if a psychologist approaches a grou^ of 
tMChers, she does not confror\t a group of people sitting there idly waitif(g 
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for sozke wise words. Sh^ confront*? an or^^anizLC oducatiorial syster, teacher'^ 
j^emaging a complex body of educational routined aod ^oals. Tne psychologist's 
advise and suggestions nu-st b€ such that tca'^hers can fit it in anongst ali 
the ^thcyr things they have to worry aboit. Then Dr. Clay noted a soxewhat 
similal: ^roble^ in the teaching of readir.<^. Children have a functioning 
v^spoken^ lafnguage jyst^n, Part of tho probl*:^!-* o{ teaching then reading lies in 
the fact that this preexisting organisation interferes with the -proposed new 

- . ' - 

.treatment of lainguage. The teaching of reading csust 'be suol^ that>children 
can*fit^it in amongst all the other thing.- they ijavc to worry ^ahout. 

A somewhat analogous problem ccJnfrcr.ts <s^-a« a confer rxng group^ Here 
we are in 1976, talking about the necessity of roving ideas frofft research into 



r practice. Aren't all aware that that's all been -arranged for?. There is 
a field called educational psycholbgy, well represented in the American Psycho- 
logical Association, organized separately in the American Educational Research 
Association. There -are textbooks on educational psychology and, xmtil very 

s * 

recently, every single .teacher in this country had to pass, a course in * 
educational psychology in order to be certified. All this forms pdrt of a 
systen that is intended to -move theory into practice. 

Ifty are we sitting, here trying this method of moving from theory' into 
practice? We are here, in some way, expressing a belief that th^ established 
^ctes is not complete in its scope ^r efficacy in' 1^76* Maybe the older 
system, established in the first decades of this century, is very roughly ^ 
laid out. ^ybe the older system is limited; it lays out one path from theory 
to practice but there is some need to consider other arrangements to provl^de 
^ ^ore paths, arrangements such as this conference. We ought to consider briefly 

the nature of educational, psychology as traditionally conceived « We may see 

* ♦ 

8 • 



nore clearly what our tradTitional linos of coacnuniciitioi/ h^ve'b^n. 

>: Educational psycholo-gy was cst<ibl3shed as a discipline in the first 
two d€»cades of this centjiiry^ Edwar^ Thonrdike published one^'Vpluine on. 
educa€ional psychology in 1903 And^a^th?ee voluiT.e series titled £da::a t-i opal 
Psychology in 1913-1914. Hi^ early work qn learning and his later work .on 
t\*sting set the pattern for empiricisn an ensuing discipline of ec^jcational 
psychology/ The scientific figures who espoi^scd or pror>6ted the development • 
of that educational ps>xhology at around Tnorndike's time are reasor.ably 
well kno^.^i- -Dewey, Hall, Cattail. The establishi^ent of this ^ucdtion^l m 
psychology was not ,a simple fruition of scientific iriguiry. 16 was a rc^onse 
evoked from the academic coCTininity to • social 'movements that invited sone 
specific kiiKis of cooperation^^ 

Tyack's recent bookr The-^e ^esr System , give$ a history of American 
urban education in the last century with particular ecphasi^ on the colla- 
boration Jbeti/een social leaders and academics. The book describes* the growth 
of ^ centralized professional "scientific" coordination of American education r 
which tetind. together the 'idiosyncratic educational practices of a set of 
snail, locally managed, conmunity-controried school syste^. The idea, of a 
•one b^sti^ system* was the cj^ation of reformers who sougjyt to establish 
a nore unified body of practice and standards in Amlrica^ education. American 
schools were in the hands of a local grpup of varying coBQDeteilce; professional 
zation wuld bring a uniform high standard based scient^f^c knowledge and ' 
Management* Tyack assigns a slogan to the movement, "tAie one best system", 
sonewhat satirically. The movement had its positive a^ negative aspects: 

• " • • ' ' r 

Xt addresses some real problcjas of the turn-of-the-cerftury American school. 
TMcK^rs were poprly paid> poorly educated, had low status.^ (Read Thorndike's 
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sunnnary cescriptions of Ar^^rican teachers and students in his Education : A . 
First, feo pk, publishoc^ in 1012.) 'The century Aner ican cplle^^s were 

bewildering in, thdr hetero9encity of a'J'^issions stanrTard^. Loral .srhocls 
were irrecjular in their facilities, purricula and' st^indards , So a reform 
moven^ent began that was in part stimulated by sone genuine needs in the, 
system, and tha.t was in part quite conceivably a conspiracy oi a WAS? elite 

4 

that, scught to establish an overarching political control over schools that 
were taore and more coining under the governance of local groups of ethmcs. 
Political iDovetnents are like that, the holy and the unholy «ixed together.' 'Tlie 
problems^ that precipitated the ciovenent were "solved" and cur conspicoouS 
educational probleras today are in important part problens of overstandardiza- 
tion — the overuse of standardized testing, the over-reliance on SAT scores 
for dollege admission, ^overstahdardized management leading to manifold 
pressures for concnunity relevance, cotxaunity control, and pluralism in the 
organization of .schooling. 

People like Nicholas Mu)j;ray Butler, Robert^TherncJike^^nd G. Stanley 
Hall were active in the political movement described by Tyack — Butler extremely 
80. The movement had direct relevance for thexn. If education was to be 
scientif ica^Ily managed, there had. to^be a' source of that science soTiewh^re. 
And so some leading universitfies- began absip,rbing teachers' colleges or creating 
them, creating centers were research on edu^aCtiOQ would take place and 
teachers %fould receive training based on the fruits of such research. 

At the turn of the century', American psychologists were pretty much 
bottled up in the f^ilosophy departments, growing more' and more restless^- 
as their brass instruments carried their interests and theories forther 
ai#ay from the normative philosophy of their time. Beginning in the 1890 's 
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many Ancricans nfaSe ap obliqatory pilgramacje to Wu^idt's l;=?boratory, and, they* 

brought back the procedures and the -special conco^tis of all empirical * 

epistenology. The iisported Gernan lalJbrc^tory >bf Wundt and Titchener held 

sway for only a relatively short time in th/s country. Then wholly American 

trained psychologies (people -likp Thorn^Tike and Watson) quickly est^blish«c 

^ new trends. One of^||p things that enabled them td turn in new direct^^^dns was 

the establishr^ent of schools of edqpation. 

At the turn cf the century there were hopes that ys^chsKoq^ would lead 

to a scientific substra-te fo^ education, social work,^^ild guidance, me;ital 

health and social progress in the broadest sense/lliese' hopes fostered, and 

^ conditioned the growth of psychology, Placei^and resources were qiven >to^ 
psychologists who Vere concerned to lose the Restrictions of th^ nKUosophy 
departments. The pr^ce they had to ^y, of course, was thctxtliey had to give 
some kind of coherence and fom to the general idea that there ought to be 
a scientific basis for education. And so we find Cattell, Thorndike, and Dewey 
in Nicholas Murray Sutler's Teachej's College, setting the pattern for' what 
was to become educational psychology. And at 'the saae tine, off on the side^ * 

^ we find G. Stanley Hall pulling togetHer a Child Stndy movement. This 

Moveraent, more \f a coalition than a dis.cipline, %#a5 short-lived. But some- 

thinq much like it came to life as the Child Developnent ftovernent. of the 

1930's-, fading^ ai»ay and 'then revivinq .today tp* becom the developmental- 

psycliology that to impinges on. education today. 

Itie Institutional forri pf that time that lastei andl grew was the discipline 

•d^cati<Mlal psychology.^ The normative work of the discipline expressed' 

a defihite idea about the way theoty' moves into pracfie'e. Th*i general idea 

was this? The scientijit would sit in a laboratory, »i#he would discover 

• ft 
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/lays of learning.. Teachers nvade aware of 'those laws should be TOro scientific 
and better teachf^r-s. ' " 

That's a„ vision^ that rany of us^still livr with today, in slightly 

^modified form. Most- qf us havd a±)andpnpd the notion that there exi.^t siraple, 
general, widely applicable ,laws^of learning th^t can'be taught to teacher's for 

* th6 ^benefit of their practice. 'The behavior modifiers still believe this., 
and practice it. More people on b6th sides of ^he line should worry about 
the limited success tHat ,t?he behavior jnodif iers have achieved with their 
strategy. But nost df us belipve that we, are goin^ to need more than a few 
principles of shaping and rate-modif ircation to explain learning and s6 we 
say don't ask us' now, but sooner or later ve are going, to cc«ne up with laws 
and principles tRat will .help us in schools. We can help you to thitik in 
different ways about- learning, children, schools, development, socialization, 
notivation, behavior problems^ etc^. We cafn giv^ you irew' ideas and cause you 
to refieet on your old ideas. But we are still at the 'drawing ]K>ard, still 
building theories of cognition and learning. ». Where we have the science,, we*ll 
apply it. ' ^ -. v ' 

. " What Xf We Apply Scientists Rather. Than Science? ' ' 

* * • V - • • 

^ The older educational p'Sychology is an organized . system. It has insti- 
tutional structure. There are jobs, ^ourn^ls, building, a professional • V 
/ Society, book publishers, test publishet'is^. .imjch social {paraphernalia organized 
ground or adapted to a recognized entity. And that entity embodies the 
• ^central Udea that theory is-made in universities and delivered tp tcachers- 
%o be embodi^ in practice. The idea *is old but not comj^letely inflexible, t 

ve j!)eqan in t^e early- 1900*1 with the idea that researchers would make 
wle^arning theory and ponn-rcf erenccvl tests, we can modify ^that premise to believ 



that researcherG sho'uj.d make inf6ririati6n-processing theory psycholinguist ic 
theory or*- developmental theory or stage-reference-.testa.' We* can m^^ko .changes 



within the traditional systfm while maintaining, its integrity as a s/stcm" 
providing that tTie changes are not too ".radical ^ What is a radical change? 
A ^radical change, I think; is one that challenges th#' tha|M|HMh^U ^com- 




munication envisaged in and expressed by the instituftonaT^^m of the system. 
The rather strong questions I noted at the be^nning of this? talk arise out 
of a relatively radical feature of recent communi cat ions b«^weeo theory and 
practice. ''Instead of working through "cJiannels "—sitting within the iv6ry 
tower and passing papers out ' t9-_thb3e who live in applied settings — researchers 
have taken to ta^rking out of the ivolty to'^^er, entering ds participants in the - 

] - ' — ^ 

'applied settings. • ' ' »^ 

We seem to- watch people walking^^out of ttie laboratories and Standing ' \ 

' ' . " r ^ ' 

in^ the schools,. and working .beside , the practitioners. We find this in*' " ' 

education, to find this in preschools^^we find thiS^in hospitals. Ahd I 
suspect that'^this is a mov^ent that is going to grow in thW -years to come. ' 
1!here is a movement not -of science^ but of scientists^ between the laboratory 
and applied settings. - • 

Notice that* we have a. number of peopl^^ere who have moved b^k "ind* forth 
betweeft the two ecologies.* ^Ajid^otice also that a lot of^t^ ^discussions 
we )l)ad at this conference really drew upon the trao6itiona^ e^^riejices that 
pec^le have had in the course of that moVOT^{/ We found the tfpecidl issues 
npressed in Dexter Fletcher^d^alKr Mar^e Clay's, Carol ChcaMky*s' and Doris 
Jbhnson*8. ' 

Dttcter f letchte expressed %/ell the gaps in theory that become apparent 
wbenVpc tries to rationally specify a computer system of instruction, yie . 



talked about imcnse amountr. of improvisation and guossinq. afout quick 
fldgments" on issues thdt. might take a century or so to settle properly... 
There is no ^afe and solid way tp move. from theory to practice. He gave _ 
as well a good sense of *hc practical corepromisos that go on 'when you try to 
do som^hing in the real world. We An the l^ratofy tend to- ad^Jress 
ourselves mostly to basic principles, ideals, and relationships, but it's 

really rather surprising how nuch of practical intervention ^ets conditioned 

f ' 

by sinall things, like the pro<^rainming quirks of a 1500 or a PDP-IO. What 
Ijfi^ter said, in short, was*that you can't address an applied setting without 
some willingness to transcend the state of your own ert and without inaking 
^some generous concessions to the art of the possible. 

Marie Clay said that if you^ continuously interact with an educational 
Byst^, if you try to hrijig your point Of view to the system, you are addressing 
a dynamic structure that has laws and constraints of its own. you have to study 
that structure and,URderste^nd it in order to know how to act on it. We 
generally conceive of_an applied scientist as a person who is scholarly about 
science, and. concerned about practice.- We' rarely concede that an appli^ 
scientist might have to pe a Scholar about practice. There is much to be known 
about schools; .they, are much more complex structures thah they appear to be on 
the, surface (White, 1977) . And^nany acadesiic proposals and prescriptions for 
the betterment of education fail because they are based on s,in?>listic stereo- 
types; they are irrelevant, incompetent and material with respect to the coapleK 
reality- (Anyone who thinks that defining -good education- or "better 
education** is easy might try askinq the next ten people he meets to defint 
the notion.) By living within the functioning educational system, the sensitive 
Researcher passes beyond .the legendary and the stereotypic. The "researcher. M 

14 . 
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begin? to see what the educator sees. /And conversely. 

Marie Clay said that a significat^t value of the scientist is" in ••perce^pTuTT 
training of the teacher^. She talked about the value of the scientist not so 
JBUch in of fering' thej^retical truths as in framing and organizing reality- ' 
Then Jerome ?tosner, in a not unmixed appraisal of the j^ractical value o{ 
researchers, ^aid, "One 'nice thing about researchers, they can describe things 
femtastically well.", IJot so'long aqo I fcard Gr-egory Aririg, chief state 
school officerTin Massachusetts, appraise the value of the researcher in sotc- 
thing like the following terros: "I don't necessarily need p^ple who can bring 
me answers. I can use people who bring ne questions," 

So researchers and practitioners working with each other begin to see 

things the %ray the other does and 'they begin to think like each other. At 

another conference, Bn the relation of science to policymaking, I once he^rd 

Wolfgang Edelstein of the Max Planck Institute of Education offer a symbolic 

Interactionist view oi the tran^ission between scientist and policymaker. 

The fundamentally productive aspect of the relationship, hf 'argued^ lies in 

%fhat Freudians might call the ttansferencf relationship, or' what George 

Herbert Mead might call the identification with the other- "fhe scientist, 

beccnoes a bit of a practitioner and the pracjtitioner becomes a bit of a 

'scientist. Now here, in this meeting, a similar arguroent has emerged repeatedly 

Maybe' this^ is the ultimate reason why we have begun to send scientists rather 

than science into the arenas of practice. Inforamtion is not enough. Maybe 

we /need a ^eory df identification-processing. 
- » 

The talks of Carol Chomsky and Doris Johnson's illustrated a kind of 
tMrgent creativity that can find in applied %#ork. What Carol Chomsky 
found verT new patterns of phenomena. She was trying to teach readina through 
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writiiK^ and sfee came upor\ invented spelling patterns whic^i seemed to be 



regular and lawf61, which sjiowcd order, and which in a s^hse beqged to. be 



figured out. What Dor 15 Johnson discussed were striking dyslexic dis- 

^ - " ' ' ^ . . ' r 

^sociations pf visuaj., au<^tory, graphic, and linguistic processes^ Such ^ 

« / 

dissociations lead you to ^ think about the nature of * thought ^nd^-kjJledge 

in new and interesting vsys. 

* ii ^ — ^ 

• Por^ the researcher, ^th? ISO ve practice can often be a visit to another 

laboratory.; New ph^nomena« appeajr,' new pattern* of order in nature. The 

novcpent out of the laboratory ne^ed not be a move away fro© fundamental 

inquiry- It^ can be a mov^eilent tpwards it. Most psychologists are, I think, 

insufficiently aware of a longstanding arguaent in the history of psychology 

revolving about the question of whether laboratory work is sufficient for — 

soae would say even nec^ssaury to-'^the scientific study of psychology. 

A distinguished lineage ranging -from Wilhelia Wundt through Lev ^/'.Vygotsky 

to Urie Bronfenbrennfef /in our^own tirc. have all argued that one cannot fully 

develop a soience of ^^ychology by< experimental work in a labpratory. Part 

of i4iat we know. oust be^ s^ght«^in natural settings. So conceivably the 

psychologists of today are not moving into educational settings solely for . 

the sake of sfcial welfare.' Tliey oight be doing so for the sake of science. 

.So«e Conflicts of Scientists in Practice 

• ' ' \ • - 

^After the sa*en_tist has»paid the costs and reaped the benefits of entry 

Into practical interventiorvT sofce special conflicts arise. The scientist 

i^tpresentSr by role definition, professional values of science. But he 

his assumed some additional responsibilities'. The scientist has become, 

^' . ' - • ' 

it you lijc«# a little bit of an engineer and/or a little, bit of a teacher. . 

Re adopts other valtaes that iDwst be balanced against his scientific values. 
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falscus^ion the. meeting has again, touched upon sens*itive questions .o/ • 



'the ultimate practicality of practical work, of the relevance of relevant 
• ijescarch. I^e * questions arenev; qu'^stions 'that night not be likely to crop • 
up iir an ivory tower, hut they-iere Sttikiftg and $alienl^when ©nc triss to 

make something hap>pen in schools. . ' - • ; 

'* ' . 

,You have work^ on an edocational project. Inevxtably yo^ have had to do - 

* this in a local setting; .You can't work on the syst^ro as a whole so you ' - 

set up a project in Gary or Peoria or Pittsburgh. ^ Ypu are ingenious or 

l«c)cy. You qet a 5tr©pg positive effect of the. intervention . You -knov; it, 

the teachers know it, and, nirabiie dj>ctu , the formal evaluatidn says so — 

' . ^ r 

^ , cases randomly assigned to treatment and cdn^ol conditions, simple ^tatisticeil * 

* * ^ ' • ' ^ ' * . ' ^ 

ef j^eots .with no messy higher-order interactions, differences so sizable 

that they seem practically as well as s^tistically significant. You soteiit - 

yckir paperboimd report to Washington, which is quite likely to reward your ^ 

success by a refusal to continue 'funding the project, and which will in any 

case sooner or later proceed t^ forget tnat the project ever existed. Your 

fiiaai report will beconte part) of what has been called the "fugitive literature^. ^ 

Scne concg^-d sctolar, s\K:b as Douglas Ellson a^ this meeting, may fish it ' 

out of ERIC and he may ask why nobody has ever done axxything about it* 

Those who hear the question will' look iTlittle confused educators, professors, bu^ 

reaucrats — sensing ^that it is a perfectly reasonable question, bQt it is 

' a perfectly reasonable question, b9t it is not their question. It is sonebodv 

^ or^t ought to be som^Jbody else's. . " ^ * 

- — So yptt have a scientist who has made the cbomiitBent, to practice, who 

' • • 1 * ' * ' - ^ 

had gone out and tried to* make a change and ultimately nothing seems ^ 

' J . -r ^ ' /' ' 

« happen* IRiat do you do? The problem you face is thtt the ytbrlA of education 
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ttainc 'very few vays for transT.itti ng innovatT^r. s^^nd significant 3f>ter fia I 
iDechanifl»s for resistinq their mtroJugtion . 7his*<4s the .Achillea heel of 
the contract nechanis* so much favored in* Washington ties* Says. ^ ^ 

You can describe the local oper«ition in a pa;>eri>ourvi report with the 
fate ^hat I have discusscdT You can write :jQurj»al articles, or you c»n v^rite 
xn soae journals that 90 to teachers, ^ut you can't write ruch, emd you 



' ' can't show nuch. Or you can hooe somehow to connect with £he n-^i^ket 

Bechanisa. Some kinds of developments that ar« .appealing to publishers or 
' ' i * f 

v to educational hardwar^ rsanufacturers .get picked up ai.d get carried arotrnd 
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the systew this way.- ' ^ . . 

This linited, uncertain path to educcitional usage p-uts soxe delicate 
questions to the scientist-inncr/ator . When* one invests years ani tine and 
effort on a develc^.en^ project, ^hen you have to care. Do you drop tne 
innovation, implicitly conceding .it to be ari eapty^gesture, ?ir do you accept 
the task of "selling" it?^*Vou get ncr^ into the funny responsibility to assui«e 
capeUbilities that are outside the scope of refearc^, work. You either turn 
, iDto a marketer or a Guru or a preacher, or you at least have to find 
vays to coordinate with such people. 
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